OBSERVATIONS    ON    BIRDS

to it first, it was mid-winter; the trees, save the
ilex, were leafless, the birds silent. Yet it was
pleasant to look on, and full of promise.

As, later in the year, the spring brought up the sap,
and the green began to show in the tips of the lime-
buds, the first sound that came through the open
window of my bedroom in the morning was the
song of a thrush. Hey! Ho! Hey! Ho! he sang so
joyously and vigorously that his exuberant spirits
were infectious, and I got into the habit of listening
for him in the daytime as well as in the early
morning.

It was only after a long time that I began to
remark to myself that never had I heard a thrush
put so little variety into its song. Thrushes generally
repeat notes, often many times in succession, but
then they will break off and improvise. This fellow
seemed to have nothing more to say than his Hey!
Ho! Hey! Ho! exhilarating as he made them
sound.

Could it, I wondered, be a missel thrush? But
no! there was none of that piercing, breathless
phrasing of the storm-cock. This was clearly and
decidedly a song thrush.

Often, curiously enough, the opening notes were
followed by the unmistakable mellow drawling
whistle of a blackbird. But it was only gradually
that the truth dawned across me.

I had never seen a thrush in the garden, though
blackbirds were often on the lawn, and sometimes
came to drink at my bird-bath. Could this be a
blackbird which had picked up those two notes from
a thrush singing in St. James's Park? I determined
to solve the mystery by observation, but I had to
wait long before I could find an opportunity.

At last, one week-end in July, when I had to be